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Wreck not my life! Must I die for this sole crime, 

that I love thee? 
Yet if this crime be too grave, grant this prayer, 

by the Heaven above thee : 
Deign as I lie in death one embrace when thou 

standest before me : 
Then in defiance of Fate, to glad life this clasp will 

restore me. 

Alcimus has an equally severe attack when Lesbia 
sends him an apple and a cake. The little flirt, by the 
way, took a playful bite from the cake before she 
sent it. The old, old story seems to have been told 
in pretty much the same way through the ages. 
Lesbia, light of my soul, has sent me a luscious red 

apple : 
Paltry seem to my eyes all other apples I see: 
Paltry ripe quinces appear, all clothed in velvety 

whiteness ; 
Paltry the choicest gifts, chestnuts a-nest in the 

burr. 

Then she sent me a cake that with dainty bite she 

had tasted: 
Nectar's own sweetness it brings, coming straight 

from her lips; 
Sweeter far than honey itself — my sweet one has 

touched it, 
Breathing forth from her lips odors of Attican 

thyme. 
Again Alcimus goes into ecstasies over a pair of eyes 
— let us hope they were Lesbia's: 

Oh, thine eyes ! so gentle and ever smiling ! 
Eyes that speak in their own sweet winning fashion. 
There dwell Venus herself and tender passion : 
In their depths lurks Pleasure, the soul-beguiling. 
Petronius is wholly delightful in these verses to 
Julia : 

Julia playfully aimed a glistening snowball: she 
hit me. 
Snow I once thought was cold: snow now I 
find to be fire. 
What, you say, colder than snow? Yet snow set my 
bosom a-burning, 
Thrown from fair Julia's hand. Strange feeling 
for snow to inspire ! 
What safe refuge is mine from Love's insidious 
plottings 
Now that fire has been found lurking in crystals 
of frost? 
Julia, thou alone canst extinguish the flame thou 
hast kindled ; 
Not by snow nor by ice ; in equal warmth, warmth 
may be lost. 

(To be concluded.) 

B. W. Mitchell. 

Central High School, Philadelphia. 



REVIEWS 

Ionia and the East. By David G. Hogarth. Oxford : 

The Clarendon Press (1909). 117 pp. 

In these six lectures delivered before the Univer- 
sity of London Mr. Hogarth deals with the prob- 
lem of the origin of Ionian civilization. The diffi- 
culty of such an investigation is very great, espe- 
cially as so few excavators in Hellenic Asia have 
dug down to the earliest prehistoric strata. But 
Mr. Hogarth marshals the evidence, both archaeo- 
logical and traditional, in a convincing manner, and 
makes out a strong case for his theory that Ionian 
civilization was produced by invaders from the North 
acting upon the decadent 'Aegeans', while they 
themselves were influenced by the older culture of 
the land in which they settled. Attica was too 
sterile to support a large population, and what is 
traditionally known as the Ionian Migration fol- 
lowed. Newcomers and older inhabitants alike took 
part in this stream of colonization, for the two races 
were near enough akin to amalgamate. The north- 
ern invaders "were by no means barbarians when 
they eventually descended upon the Hellenic penin- 
sula, but were peculiarly well equipped to under- 
stand and assimilate all that remained of the aborig- 
inal high civilization of the Aegean area". The 
curious absence of 'Aegean' remains along the coast 
of Asia Minor Mr. Hogarth accounts for by the 
ingenious supposition that at the time of the great- 
est dominion of the 'Aegean' race there existed a 
power in the hinterland of Asia strong enough to 
keep outsiders from settling on the coasts. This 
power he identifies with the Hatti, or 'Hittites'. 
Toward the close of the second millenium B. C. the 
Hittite realm was beginning to decay under repeated 
attacks from Assyria, and it was completely over- 
thrown by Sargon III, about the end of the 8th 
century B. C. Thus the decline and fall of the Hit- 
tite power synchronises with the traditional date of 
the Ionian migration. 

Mr. Hogarth will not admit that the Phoenicians 
made any great contribution to Hellenic civilization, 
and that already discredited race suffers still further 
denudation at his hands. Asiatic influences, he 
thinks, reached the Hellenes from Mesopotamia, 
through the Phrygians and Lydians rather than 
through the Phoenicians, and he supports his con- 
tentions by both archaeological and literary evidence. 
Even the Phoenician claims upon the alphabet are 
doubted. Besides the evidence of Mr. Evans' Cretan 
script, and the Cypriote syllabaries, there is further 
support for disbelief in a Phoenician origin. 

Some form of linear signary is proved by the in- 
cised potsherds found at Tordos in Transylvania 
to have been in use in neolithic south-eastern 
Europe; and the famous inscription of Lemnos, 
which is in a character like the Phrygian, though not 
in the Phrygian language, occurred, it must be re- 
membered, geographically on the possible route of 
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passage. One cannot help suspecting that the deri- 
vation of the Phrygian alphabet from the Greek has 
been over easily accepted, and that the former may 
have been rather an independent selection from that 
large body of linear symbols which seem to have 
been in use from very early times among different 
and widely distributed sections of the dark 'Medi- 
terranean Race' in the Aegean, West Asiastic, and 
south-east European areas. If that be the true his- 
tory of the Phrygian writing system, it may very 
well have been the parent rather than the child of 
the Asiatic Greek alphabet. 

Still, however, he admits, 
Some Phoenician responsibility for the Greek al- 
phabet cannot altogether be explained away . . . 
The" double fact that the majority of the Greek 
alphabetic names are indeed Semitic, and that the 
Semitic alphabetic order is also the Hellenic order, 
so far as the shorter of the two alphabets goes, 
makes it certain that Semitics, and with hardly a 
doubt, Phoenicians, exercised some strong local in- 
fluence when the Hellenic societies were first de- 
veloping alphabetic writing. 

May not, perhaps, the chief contribution of the 
Phoenicians have been this latter, the giving of an 
order to the letters? If Cretan craftsmen used 
signs from their script practically as numerals, in 
denoting the order in which pieces of ivory, etc., 
were to be fitted into a pattern, may not this prac- 
tice have been carried further by the Phoenicians, 
and a uniform order for the letters formulated? 
The differing order of the Runic alphabets may 
perhaps afford some support for this conjecture. It 
is interesting to note that 

Cypriote syllabic writing survived in use to a very 
late age, even into the third century B. C. Not 
till then did it give way at last to the Greek alpha- 
betic Koirl). It has often been remarked that 
the syllabic system, which thus long persisted, pro- 
vided an extraordinarily cumbrous means of ex- 
pressing the Greek tongue; and the inference has 
been rightly drawn that it must have been very 
firmly established in use before the far more con- 
venient Phoenician alphabetic system was intro- 
duced into the island. 

Mr. Hogarth concludes thus: 

Traced back on the one side to the universal cul- 
ture of the Aegean, on the other to the vigorous 
culture of mid-Europe, the development of Greek 
civilization can be presented with all the depth 
of true perspective. We are not denying to the 
Hellenes anything that they made their own by de- 
tecting a premonition of their artistic spirit in the 
sculptures and paintings of prehistoric Crete. Nor 
shall we belittle their place in the story of human 
progress, if we suggest that their social and political 
ideals originated in that continental area, whose 
later tribal and communal organizations so greatly 
impressed the Romans when they first came to 
know the Germanic peoples. 
Barnard College G. M. HlRST. 



Euripides: The Phoenissae, edited by A. C. Pear- 
son. Cambridge: at the University Press. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons (1009). Pp. 1-f 
246. $1.25. 
Mr. A. C. Pearson, well and favorably known as 



a Euripidean scholar through his editions of the 
Helena and the Heraclidae in the Pitt Press Series, 
has added to the same series an excellent edition of 
the Phoenissae. The matters contained in the book 
are an introduction, a Greek text with a brief text- 
ual apparatus in footnotes, explanatory notes, an 
appendix of eight ampler critical and exegetical 
notes, an appendix on the choric metres of the 
play, a Greek index, and an English index. 

The topics treated in the introduction are the 
story, the sources, dramatic purpose, the date, inter- 
polation, and the text. Of most interest, perhaps, 
is the discussion of interpolation. Mr. Pearson 
maintains the authenticity of the much debated 
TU)(0(TKOirla on grounds of intrinsic interest 

and of style. Of the exodos Mr. Pearson is "dis- 
posed to assign to some Colley Cibber of the 4th- 
century B. C. — or perhaps of later date — the gi eater 
part of vv. 1582-1614 and of vv. 1625-1645, together 
with some patching and recasting of the a-Tiyofixdla 
especially between vv. 1671 and 1682". This is 
an attractive theory and more satisfying than 
others unless we be willing to admit that Euripides 
sometimes nodded. 

Mr. Pearson is careful in his criticism of the text 
and lays the evidence on which he forms his 
judgments before the student in a brief critical 
apparatus conveniently subjoined to the text and 
in the explanatory notes, reserving a few points 
for fuller treatment in Appendix A. 

The explanatory notes are an ample commentary 
on subject matter, language and text. The ap- 
posite citation is freely used and well. In the dis- 
cussion of points of syntax it is a pleasure to find 
frequent references to the Moods and Tenses of the 
admirable and lucid Goodwin. 

Of the notes in Appendix A the first, on sacrifice 
preliminary to a battle, is of special interest. Re- 
frains of ancient custom in the legends which pro- 
vided the subject-matter for Greek tragedies de- 
serve more frequent comment than is usual in edi- 
tions of the plays. The self-immolation of Menoe- 
ceus in the Phoenissae would afford even further 
occasion to remark upon blood sacrifice, which 
survives in Greece to the present day, not only 
in legend but in fact. 

As a text-book the Phoenissae is hardly likely 
to regain its ancient favor so well attested by its 
frequent inclusion in manuscripts. Though rich in 
fine lines and right Euripidean patches of royal 
purple, it cannot, upon any theory of criticism, be 
classed with such plays as the Medea and the Hip- 
polytus. An English edition of the play was needed, 
however, and so good an edition as Mr. Pearson's 
is matter for pure gratitude. 

John Ira Bennett. 

Union College, Schenectady. 



